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In the Indian cultural milieu literature and music (sahitya and 
sangita) have always gone hand in hand, cross-fertilizing each other 
down the centuries. Contrary to the popular impression, the term 
‘sangita’ does not mean music alone but comprises gitam (vocal 
music), vadyam (instrumental music) and nritya (dance). The use of 
the word nritya in the relevant Sanskrit verse is significant because 
in dance parlance nritta denotes pure dance having no theme but 
containing rhythm patterns (adavus), poses and adavu jatis, like the 
alarippu, jatiswaram and tillana. Nritya is a dance composition having 
both nritta and abhinaya in the form of varnams, padams, svarajatis 
and javalis. The term natya as defined by Bharata Muni has a totally 
different connotation. In its complete form it comprises music, 
dance and communication through expression. (Later authors, like 
Sarngadeva, recognized another form in the term nritya and defined 
it as a representative kind of nritta.) 


A Sanskrit verse compares sangita and sahitya to the two eyes 
of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. Those were, perhaps, the 
common accomplishments of a cultured man or woman in those 
days, because a rather strongly-worded verse declares a person 
— of those qualifications as a quadruped without a tail and 

orns. 


There are many examples where the literary and the dance 
traditions—kavya and nritya—meet, each enriching the other. Even 
Buddhist and Jain literature—often ascetic and ethical in tone— 
Picturesquely describe the dancing accomplishments of courtesans 
like Amrapali. The glorious dance traditions of ancient Tamil Nadu 
laspired Ilango Adigal, a prince of the Chera line (who later became 
a monk) to depict a courtesan, Madhavi, as the dancer par ¢x- 
cellence in his Tamil mahakavya, the Silapadhikaram. Kalidasa 
called natya “the most dear to the hearts of the gods and the most 
acceptable sacrifice ever offered to them”. And he created another 
immortal dancer in literature, Malavika, about whose talent her 
Guru, Ganadasa, exclaims: “Whatever I teach her she grasps SO 
quickly and reproduces so perfectly, that she seems to teach it 
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back to me, with the hallmark of her personality stamped upon it.” 
It is the references in Sanskrit and Tamil literature to the Ananda 
Tandavam (mystic dance of Nataraja) which inspired that unknown 
but immortal sculptor in the dim past to create the Nataraja idol, 
perhaps the most beautiful creation in the annals of Indian art. 


The Padam 


The Natyasastra mentions the padam as an indispensable cons- 
tituent of the Gandharva. Bharata has used the word ‘padam’ in the 
sense of sahitya, or any song employed for abhinaya. The dramatic 
performance or visual representation by gestures being an invariable 
feature of drama, padams were always accompanied by abhinaya. 
The characteristic of a padam is that it is intended for nritya. A 
padam should be full of bhava or aesthetic emotional appeal; it is 
generally intended for dance, though it can also be sung indepen- 
dently as well. The music is repetitive, but it is intended to develop 
the motif which is gradually expanded in three charanas culminat- 
ing in a climax. 


Ancient dance compositions, if there were any, have not survived 
the ravages of time; there is nothing traceable prior to the 13th 
century when the Gita Govindam of Jayadeva was written. Interes- 
ingly enough, Jayadeva calls his work a padavali or series of padams 
or a prabandha or poetical composition. What is significant is that 
the ashtapadis are eminently suited for abhinaya. Jayadeva was the 
first to write regular musical compositions to given ragas and talas, 
with a nayaka-nayika motif covering sringara or love in all its 
aspects, love-in-separation and love-in-union. Jayadeva’s lyric 
sequence depicts seven of the eight conventional nayikas descri- 
bed in dance treatises.* It is no wonder that the Odissi dance leans 
heavily on the lyrics of this immortal poet who is said to have spent 
the last years of his life at Puri Jagannath. 


Modern Connotation of a Padam 


After the 13th century, the word padam came to be loosely used 
“4 music parlance. The kirtanas of Purandara Dasa were called 

asara Padagalu, and even Tyagaraja, in his kriti ‘Samayamu delist’ 
calls his songs padams. 


But the concept of the term padam as a musical and dance ter™ 


*All the nayikas, except proshitapatika, ate depicted—Ed. 
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has now stabilized to mean a musical composition in slow tempo, 
saturated with the sringara-rasa and having the nayaka-nayika 
bhava as the motif. Composers usually draw inspiration from works 
like Rasamanjari of Bhanu Datta Misra, Sringara Tilaka and 
Amaru Satakam. (Many new types of nayikas have since been 
added to the conventional eight and a few types of the nayaka 
have also been depicted.) 


The earliest specimens of this kind of composition are the 
sringara sankirtanas of Talappakkam Annamacharya (1408-1503). 
They are the forerunners of what Kshetrajna, Sarangapani and 
others later wrote as regular padams although it is not clear 
whether these composers were acquainted with the lyrics of 
Annamacharya. But the literary tradition has ever been continuous. 
Many Telugu composers tried their hand at the new type of com- 
position with varying degrees of success and Subbarama Dikshitar 
lists eight such lyric writers in his Sampradaya Pradarshini; but all 
of them have practically gone into oblivion. 


Kshetrajna 


Kshetrajna is the uncrowned king in the field of padam and 
leaves the others far behind him in expertise. With an uncommon 
command over the Telugu idiom, he is adept in employing it in the 
most telling and felicitous manner possible. He favours the kaisiki 
vritti—soft, flowing and seductive. With mastery over the Alankara 
literature of his time, he portrays faithfully the characteristics of the 
heroes and heroines, as laid down in works on rasa. His words are 
Pregnant with subtle ideas and he is a wizard in making the implied 
Or suggested sense of a passage (dhvani) more striking than the 
explicit sense. The saying that ‘the sound is an echo of the sense’ is 
fully in evidence in his lyrics. Apart from their musical or dance 
aspects the padams of Kshetrajna are worth conning even as speci- 
mens of Telugu literature.* 


He has no predecessors in this line nor has he left any successor 
who can compare in excellence. His padams are masterpieces of 
erotic psychology and the twists and turns he gives are breathtaking. 
It is no wonder that his rivals in the court of Vijayaraghava Nayak 
had to accept defeat when he commenced a padam with the words 
Vadaraka po pove’ and challenged them to complete it. In this 


“In terms of euphony and lyrical charm, Kshetrajna is deemed to have done to 
Telugu language what Jayadeva did to Sanskrit—Ed. 
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padam he makes the nayika tell the sakhi: ‘Enough of your prattle, 
why would he come at all, he is not wanted here, ask him not to 
come.’ As if to explain her unusual stand, she adds: ‘I do not want 
to see him with this emaciated body of mine, which has lost all its 
glamour by long separation from him’, thus taunting him for his 
indifference. A good knowledge of Telugu and an ability to voice 
the sentiments in a slow, deliberate time-measure are essential for 
anyone who wants to render the padams of this Telugu bard. 


Sarangapani and Others 


Next to Kshetrajna comes Sarangapani in quality and popularity. 
Nothing much is known about his life except that he was one of the 
renowned music composers like Govindasamayya and his brother 
Kuvanasamayya, patronized by the art-loving zamindars of Karvet- 
nagar. ‘Telisene’ in Huseni, ‘Ni papemi’ in Gaulipantu and ‘Sisapu 
rukalw’ in Saurashtram are among his well-known padams; yet, none 
of these is employed in dance these days. 


Telugu writers of padams, settled in Tamil Nadu, produced 
several good lyrics and Muvwvalur Sabhapatayya is popular for his 
padam ‘Dari juchu’ in Sankarabharanam. Virabhadrayya and 
Merettur Venkatarama Sastri, falling under this category, are among 
the lesser known figures in this field. 


Two Royal Composers 


The rulers of native states during the 18th and 19th centuries 
be not merely patrons of music and dance but were themselves 
ae cal eae ‘omposers of great merit. Svati Tirunal of Travan: 
Tulers a Tanjavur were contemporaries, enlightened 
the nearl ne = munificent patrons of the fine arts. Among 
Sanskrit Tel compositions of Svati Tirunal, 67 are padams ™ 
emerges as cae annads and Malayalam and the ruler thus 
It was Svati a of the leading padam composers in Carnatic musi¢- 
sci he nail irunal who introduced Bharatanatyam in Travancore 
assistance of ce Ra ae varnas composed by him, with the 
had invited from Tatjaver, ¢ intended for the Devadasis whom he 


i Fpl <s padams have a literary flavour of their ow? 
fivagtaic ace a types depicted are conventional, Svati Tirunal, 
ri Poet in Sanskrit and Malayalam, has invested his lyrics 

Tue poetic ring. The padams*combine the excellences © 
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Jayadeva, Narayana Tirtha and Kshetrajna. As delineation of 
sentiment is the chief factor which determines the poetic value of a 
literary or musical piece, the ruler’s padams have a genuine claim 
toa high place among poetic works. Sringara being the main rasa 
depicted, the vibhavas and vyabhicharibhavas are suitably represented 
and these develop the sthayibhava and suggest sringara rasa— 
‘king among sentiments’. It is a happy augury that the padams of 
Svati Tirunal are becoming increasingly popular, gradually replacing 
their counterparts, some of which are of an inferior literary 
quality. 


Raja Serfoji II (1798-1832) rendered unique service to Bharata- 
natyam, from another angle. He composed chain compositions in 
Marathi for being employed in Bharatanatyam performances. 
Each group is a kovai or nirupana in which a story or an 
anecdote is narrated through the medium of dance compositions in 
the same Carnatic raga. Eighteen varieties of composition have 
been handled by Serfoji and these have been published by the 
Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjavur. The dance compositions of 
Serfoji were not employed in Bharatanatyam performances for two 

-Teasons. The language was Marathi, which few dance masters or 
Students understood. Even the Tanjore Quartet, who were Serfoji’s 
own employees, did not adopt them for choreography. Secondly, 
each was in the same raga and this was bound to produce monotony. 
It is to be noted that Serfoji had composed padams specifically called 
abhinaya padams. It was left to Acharya Parvatikumar of Bombay to 
train talented disciples like Sucheta Bhide and Parul Jhaveri to 
dance to the pieces of Serfoji. 


Tamil Padams 


Tamil composers appear to have taken to padams at a much later 
date. Even now there are no padams in Tamil which can be com- 
Pared to those of Kshetrajna or Sarangapani. Composers of padams 
in Tamil include Muthutandavar, Marimutha Pillai, Papavinasa 
Mudaliar, Ghanam Krishna Iyer, Subbarama lyer and others. 
Krishna Iyer, who was a contemporary of Tyagaraja, and Subbarama 
Iyer, who lived till the first decades of the century, are the most 
Popular among composers of Tamil padams. Subbarama Iyer’s 
Padams come closest to the earlier Telugu padams in their approach 
to sringara although his language is far from being elegant in some 
Songs, often jarringly colloquial. Krishna Iyer’s padams are more 
dignified and lend themselves to clean abhinaya. 
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Javalis 


Javalis are miniature padams but they are composed in a lighter 
vein. They lack the stately gait of padams and treat love on its 
lighter side, employing mostly colloquial language and some humour 
here and there. The heroes and heroines of javalis are not of the 
padam type and often indulge in banter or good-natured witty 
chaffing. The writers of javalis were not unaware of the light nature 
of their lyrics and therefore packed them with telling alliteration, 
often using obscure Telugu words, 


But javali composers should not be taken lightly. Two of them, 
Dharmapuri Subbarayar and Tiruppanandal Pattabhiramayya, were 
outstanding, and were geniuses in their own way. Strangely enough, 
both of them were not professional musicians (they were holding 
clerical posts). Yet, they caught the true format of the javali form 
and wrote in Telugu in ragas like Yamunakalyani, Khamas, Pharaz, 
Senchurutti and Behag with striking effect and adroitness. Their 
handling of even classical ragas like Kalyani, Mukhari, Bilahati, 
and Kanada is full of verve. Pattabhiramayya’s juvali ‘Ni matale- 
mayanura’ in Purvikalyani is a remarkable piece in which an out- 
raged girl rebukes her lover who flirted with her on three occasions, 
promising her three different jewels which never materialized. This 
Javali is one of the finest for performing abhinaya. Dharmaputi 
Subbarayar stands in a class of his own and his javalis like ‘Adi 
cm sl and ‘Smara Sundaranguni’ have a dreamy effect on the 
istener, 


Tillana 


Tillana with sahitya comes under the category of short lyrics in 
dance. This lively form rounds off a Bharatanatyam performance 
or a concert on a joyous note. The fact that giants like Syat 
Tirunal, Pallavi Seshayyar, Mysore Sadasiva Rao and Patnam 
Subrahmanya Iyer thought it fit to compose tillanas shows 1 
importance in Carnatic music. The sahitya appendage, althougt 
usually in praise of a patron, can also be made attractive by 
employing'rhetorical beauties. Mahavaidyanatha Iyer’s tillana ‘Gaw! 
nayaka’‘in Kanada is a rare type of scholarly tillana with beautiful 
Sahitya in praise of Lord Siva. 


Poetry and dance have thus combined to create visual and aural 


beauty of an ennobling kind and to produce rasa in the ener 
seurs. 
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TWO PADAMS 


To recognise the padam tradition in medieval times, the reader 
is invited to ponder on the padavali of Vidyapati in which many a 
song can be seen as a successor to some ashtapadi of Jayadeva and 
precursor to some padam of Kshetrajna. The pan-Indian character 
of the padam and its format can also be seen, as manifest in 
Vidyapati’s ‘Udakala kesa paasa’ and ‘Unnai toodanuppinen’, repro- 
duced below: 


‘Udhakala kesa paasa’ : Vidyapati 


Your hair is dishevelled; 

the smile is muffled in shame. 
Your face is not bright 

due toa full sleepless night. 


The full-grown breast bears 

the mark of nail: it looks 

like a golden jar decked with kesi 
for pooja. 


You say ‘no, no’, my friend; 
your face is like the autumn moon. 
I know your conduct, fully. 


‘Unnai toodanuppinen’ 


I sent you there with message of mine; 
what happened, my dear? Tell me true. 


The knotted hair is all unkempt, 

the rouge is gone from cheeks so red. 
And, why are the eyes red and dull? 
Tell me, what happened? 


These songs, in Maithili and Tamil, depict the nayika who 
came to be known in medieval times as dootisambhogaduhkhita. 
The classic example in Sanskrit is Amaru’s ‘Nihsesha chyuta- 
chandanam’, —Ed. 


Pa ee 


